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By Ryan Kuhn 


Associated Students Inc. Pres- 
ident-elect Lauren Lombardo’s 
main focus is not to change the 
university’s identity but to im- 
prove on its strength through stu- 
dent resources. 

With 40 percent of Sacramento 
State’s student population trans- 
ferring community college and 
94 percent living off campus, 
Lombardo wants to help students 
who cannot have the traditional 


Professor 
questions 
usage of 
project 
funding 


By Imran Majid 


While Sacramento State’s 
Center for Small Business 
provides free consultation ser- 
vices to small industries in the 
region, at least one professor 
remains skeptical about faculty 
and administrators taking ad- 
vantage of projects completed 
by students. 

Students in the College of 
Business Administration are 
sometimes required to com- 
plete projects for the center in 
their coursework but might be 
unaware faculty and manage- 
ment are being given honorari- 
ums in addition to their base 
salary, said chair of the College 
of Business Faculty Council 
Joseph Richards. 

“(Students) interview the 
small businesses and do it as 
part of their coursework and 


college experience become suc- 
cessful. 

“We don’t have a traditional 
student body,” Lombardo said. 
“We have great resources on 
campus for students, but they 
are only 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. I want 
to make sure every student has 
those resources.” 

Lombardo said helping the 
students helps the university as 
a whole to increase graduation 
rates, which allows them oppor- 
tunities to get jobs in the com- 
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munity. 

“T don’t see the point of college 
if you are not going to be success- 
ful afterwards,” Lombardo said. 

While she campaigned unop- 
posed in April for her position, 
Lombardo spoke about opportu- 
nities for students to be success- 
ful like joining organizations on 
campus and participating in ca- 
reer panels to give students the 
resources they need after they 
graduate. 

She also plans to advocate for 


higher education at conferences 
and at the Capitol. 


Sac State offers resources on’ 


campus like the Career Center, 
the Multicultural Center, Ser- 
vices to Students with Disabili- 
ties, financial opportunities and 
graduation preparation. 

“When students have resources 
and have funding, they can get 
into the classes they need and 
graduate on time,’ Lombardo 
said. 

These past two semesters, ASI 
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ASI president-elect wants to strengthen Sac State identity 


has focused on more of a sense 
of creating a campus community 
and trying to create “resimuters” 
by hosting Welcome Week and 
the Farmer’s Market, but current 
ASI President Nielson Gabriel 
thinks her philosophy is an excel- 
lent path to travel. 

According to Valerie Strauss of 
the Washington Post, resimuters 
live off campus but spend most 
of their time on campus, being 
involved in different activities. 

Despite the slight difference 
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Above: Sacramento State’s Tahoe Hall is where business administration majors attend most of their classes. Right: 
Numerous local banks have donated to the Center for Small Business for students’ business projects. 


honestly believe they are do- 
ing it to benefit the small busi- 
ness,” Richards said. “They 
have no option. They are pay- 
ing tuition to do these projects. 
I think if they come to know the 
faculty (and) administrators are 
profiting off them, they would 
be extremely outraged.” 
According to the Center for 
Small Business account ledger, 
six professors and administra- 


“They have no option. They are paying tuition to do these projects. I think if they come to know the 


faculty (and) administrators are profiting off them, they would be extremely outraged. ” 


tors received between $800 to 
$12,500 in spring 2013. 

While students are paid 
through class credit and expe- 


-Business Faculty Council Chair Joseph Richards 


rience, the . faculty honorari- 
ums are given in appreciation 
for the considerable extra time 
needed to make real-life learn- 


ing opportunities available to 
students, said former center 
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Campus recycles more than 80 percent of waste 


By Jonathan Ayestas 


Reflecting efforts to recycle 
as much as possible, Sacra- 
mento State reuses 83.5 per- 
cent of its waste according to 
the annual State Agency Re- 
porting Center. 

Each year, Sac State re- 
ports its diversion rate, or how 
much campus waste goes into 
renewable sources instead of 
landfills. The campus recorded 
an eight point increase from 
the previous 76 reuse percent 
rate recorded in 2013. 

“That’s a pretty good jump,” 
Recycling Coordinator Joey 
Martinez said. “It was surpris- 
ing so I had to go back and do 
the math several times just to 
be sure.” 

The SARC report originated 
as an assembly bill in 2001 
that required all large institu- 
tions including schools, parks 
and prisons to report how 
much waste they produce and 
recycle. The goal is to reduce 
the total amount produced by 
50 percent by. tracking how 
much goes to landfills. 

Martinez said the campus 
is seeking ways to make the 
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COMMUNITY: Psychology major 
serves it up as billiard champ. 


most of everything disposed, 
such as using coffee grounds 
as compost. Recyclable pal- 
lets, medical bins for dispos- 
ing of unwanted medication 
and car batteries have also 
provided new ways of con- 
serving resources. 

Martinez uses the report as a 
way to investigate what items 
prove to be problematic, like 
air filters that cannot be reused 
because of mold growing over 
time. 

The Recycling Center 
works with the Alumni Cen- 
ter, Aquatic Center, the Well, 
Dining Commons, University 
Union and various construc- 
tion projects to fill out a com- 
plete form of how much waste 
the campus produces a year. 

The Sustainable Technol- 
ogy Outdoor Research Center 
helps conserve and make the 
most of its low budget by sal- 
vaging scrap materials to con- 
vert into renewable sources, 
said Assistant Vice President 
of Risk Management Services 
Mike Christensen. 

Kitchen oil is heated up 
and converted into biodiesel, 
which comprises 20 percent 
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Labor Recycler Nat Bailey brings a dated TV to the electronics recycling bin. Students 
and faculty are welcome to drop off their outdated devices to the Recycling Center. 


of campus machinery’s fuel, 
and coffee grounds are used as 
compost to feed worms. The 
worms, filled with rich nutri- 


_ents are then fed to fish stored 


in a tank to gather ammonia, 
which is then converted to liq- 


OPINION: Theré’s a division in 
the homeless community. 


uid nitrogen to grow sustain- 
able plants, Christensen said. 
“Almost everything you see 
here: buckets, sheets and all 
the tanks are materials that we 
just pulled together to use to 
build this,” Christensen said. 


campus to unwind. 


“We put very little money in 
this system because we use 
scrapped lumber and any- 
thing left over from other 
projects.” 
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CULTURE: Campus offers spots on 


SPORTS: S$ 


in ideas, Gabriel gives praise to 
Lombardo’s hard work and dedi- 
cation, especially for the career 


‘panels she helped put on. 


This past election, although she 
ran unopposed she campaigned 
like she was running against an 
opponent. 

“She was tackling (the elec- 
tion) as if she was going to have 
an opponent,” Gabriel said. “She 
is very determined.” 


PRESTIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATION 
WILL GRADE 
DEGREE VALUE 


By Ilian Cervantes 


Sacramento State is prepar- 
ing for reaccreditation in 2016 
by the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges by as- 
sessing academic programs 
and conducting research on 
what students are taking away 
from education. 

“If you want to have ac- 
cess to federal financial aid 
funds you need to be accred- 
ited,” said Sac State Provost 
Frederika Harmsen. “It is also 
useful if you want to have 
your degrees recognized by 
other institutions.” 

The Western Association 
of Schools and Colleges, or 
WASC, recognizes schools 
that meet its research-based 
criteria outlined in the July 
2013 handbook, which grades 
academic institutions on core 
competencies and the value 
attached to a degree. 

The most recent version 
of the handbook calls for as- 
sessment in areas that have 
not been required in the past. 
The Campus. WASC Steering 
Committee will oversee the 
project. 

“The manual asks that we 
report on something they 
have not asked us to report 
on before, so as a campus, 
we must agree on how we 
approach some of those new 
areas,” said Donald Taylor, 
associate vice president for 
Academic Programs and 
Global Engagement. 

Academic Affairs identi- 
fied humanities and religious 
studies professor Jackie Do- 
nath as chair for the com- 
mittee. She will work with 
Taylor to prepare for the two- 
part WASC reaccreditation 
process. 

The university self-study 
will be submitted to WASC 
summer 2016, prior to the site 
visit April 2017. 

“The WASC team will visit 
us to see if we are in compli- 
ance with all the standards 
and criteria for review that is 
embodied in the new WASC 
handbook,” Taylor said. 

Donath has been a WASC 
commissioner for many years 
and was part of the process 
that led to a the new hand- 
book, Taylor said. 
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oftball team knocked out 
of Big Sky Tournament. 
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Master Plan no longer 
reflects California needs measure campus perceptions 


By Ilian Cervantes 


The Master Plan vision for 
California higher education is 
no longer meeting student and 
statewide needs half a century 
after it was introduced, accord- 
ing to an Institute for Higher 
Education Leadership and Pol- 
icy report. 

The 1960 Master Plan sought 
to provide accessibility, afford- 
ability and quality education for 
students through the California 
State University, University of 
California and California Com- 
munity College systems. Each 
institution is instrumental in key 
functions serving to achieve the 
Master Plan’s vision. 

“At that time it was a model 
for the rest of the nation, but 
now, half a century later, it is 
not keeping pace with the needs 
of students or employers,” 
said Sacramento State Provost 
Frederika Harmsen. 

Under the Master Plan, the 
UC system’s primary functions 
include academic research and 
professional education, while 
the CSU focuses on under- 
graduate education and teacher 
training and the community col- 
leges provides vocational train- 
ing and two-year degrees. 

“Many of our students at Sac 
State are earning a four-year 
degree in a five or six year pro- 
cess,” Harmsen said. “They are 
coming out with a hefty debt, 
which didn’t happen back in the 
1960s. So the model needs up- 
dating.” 

About 73 percent of Califor- 
nia’s population starts in the 
community college system, 
compared to the national aver- 
age of 52 percent, according to 
the March 2014 IHELP report. 

“We have restricted entry into 
four-year public universities 
by the master plan’s require- 
ment that you are not eligible 


to apply or enroll directly out 
of high school unless you are in 
the top one-third of the graduat- 
ing class,” said Nancy Shulock, 
[HELP institute executive direc- 
tor. 

Shulock said California needs 
more trade technical education, 
but the mission statements for 
California Community Colleges 
do not reflect technical trade 
values. 

There are 22 states nationwide 
that have a system of trade tech- 


nical colleges, while California - 


currently has one: Los Angeles 
Trade Technical College. 

“We built this system to edu- 
cate most of our students in the 
community colleges, and then 
we don’t fund the community 
colleges adequately to play that 
role, and we don’t provide the 
state policy leadership to coor- 
dinate a system that is built on 
necessary coordination,” Shu- 
lock said. 

But there is a systemwide ap- 
proach to combat the barriers as 
well as one Sac State is focus- 
ing on. 

At the systemwide level, three 
new leaders have been chosen 
within the last 18 months, to 
strengthen the implementation 
of the Master Plan and include: 
California Community College 
Chancellor Brice Harris, CSU 
Chancellor Timothy White and 
UC President Janet Napolitano. 

California Community Col- 
leges Vice Chancellor for Com- 
munications Paul Feist said 
the three segment leaders are 
focused on improving transfer 
from community colleges to the 
UC and CSUs and also ways 
to reach out to high school stu- 
dents. 

“The three segment lead- 
ers are focused on doing more 
outreach to younger students in 
middle school and high school 
to let them know that college 
education is possible for them,” 


Feist said. 

To help streamline the 
transfer process SB 1440, a 
law passed in 2012, requires 
California community colleg- 
es to grant an associate degree 
to transfer students who have 
met the general education and 
major requirements. Once eli- 
gible, the student can transfer 
to a California State Univer- 
sity as a junior. 

“What’s really important is 
to target resources in ways that 
will improve higher educa- 
tion system’s performance in 
meeting our state educational 
workforce needs,” Harmsen 
said. 

According to previous re- 
ports, the state of California 
will have one million fewer 
college educated workers than 
the economy will require by 
2025. 

Utilizing private institu- 
tions to produce vocational 
degrees as well as increasing 
graduation rates for both Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges 
and California State Universi- 
ty will set the state on the path 
to meeting projected work- 
force needs, according to the 
THELP report. 

Sen. Marty Block authored 
a. bill allowing community 
colleges to grant four-year de- 
grees under a pilot program. 
He said it is a step in the right 
direction toward combating 
some of the barriers the higher 
education Master Plan is fac- 
ing today. 

“T think that Senate Bill 850 
doesn’t really change the in- 
tent of the Master Plan, it just 
updates it into the 21st centu- 
ry,’ Block said. “It allows 15 
community colleges around 
the state to offer one bachelors 
degree each, in an area where 
there is high workforce need 
or there are jobs waiting for 
employees.” 
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Mental health survey will 


By Ashley Hurtado 


The California State Uni- 
versity Chancellor’s Office, 
in partnership with two Cali- 
fornia agencies, surveyed 
Sacramento State students 
about their experiences with 
mental illness and mental 
health services on campus. 

Elizabeth Chapin, admin- 
istrative support coordinator 
for the Chancellor’s Office 
said RAND Corporation and 
the California Mental Health 
and Services Authority con- 
ducted the surveys to explore 
students perception of men- 
tal health, and gain insight 
on how well students feel 
the university has met their 
needs. 

“RAND was contracted by 
the California Mental Health 
Services Authority to con- 
duct a statewide survey that 
was sent to any organization 
that received grant money 
from CalMHSA throughout 
the state,” Chapin said. “This 
includes some CSU cam- 
puses, including Sacramento 
State.” 

The grant, provided by the 
California Mental Health 
Services Authority, helps 
fund various programs in the 
Wellness Promotion depart- 
ment of the WELL. 

Chapin said the CSU sys- 
tem is concerned with mental 
health because they under- 
stand the impact it can have 
on college students. 

Ronald Lutz, clinical direc- 
tor of Counseling Services, 
said the traditional purpose 
of providing support is to 
help them complete univer- 
sity courses and graduate. 
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“There is understanding that 
some percentage of students 
who come to the university 
will have some kind of emo- 
tional or psychological diffi- 
culty that may get in the way 
of their studies,” Lutz said. “If 
we can help them remediate 
those problems, then they are 
much more likely to stay in 
school, and graduate.” 

Some students, who could 
benefit from counseling, 
choose not to utilize this ser- 
vice because of stigmas relat- 
ed to mental health and coun- 
seling services, Lutz said. 

“People have this idea that 
if they come to counseling 
then something is wrong with 
them,” Lutz said. “Some peo- 
ple have fears that they will 
end up on all kinds of medi- 
cations, or maybe have worse 
problems than (they) actually 
have. So there is all that gen- 
eral kind of fear and stigma 
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around mental health issues,” 

Lutz wants people to under- 
stand that mental health issues 
are a normal part of life. 

Junior biology major Jorge 
Serrano said it is important for 
students to comprehend mental 
illness, even if they do not suf- 
fer from this condition. 

“Tt’s important to understand 
because for me to be indiffer- 
ent about these topics is irre- 
sponsible of me,” Serrano said. 
“As a student of a very diverse 
campus, (I understand) that 
diversity is not just not race, 
culture and financial status but 
also mental status and physical 
status. So for someone to truly 
understand diversity they need 
to understand mental illness as 


well.” 
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All these soon-to-be recycled material were all once found on campus. The center recycles everything from electronics, furniture, styrofoam, compost and concrete. 


RECYCLE: Campus disposes less waste compared to state goals 
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Martinez said last year, each 
employee was expected to 


dispose about five pounds of , 


trash a day while each student 
was expected to dispose half a 
pound of trash. Instead, each 
employee created 1.73 pounds 


Government student plans to run for A 


By Kayla Nick-Kearney 


A 22-year-old Sacramento 
State student will be graduating 
from the government depart- 
ment at the same time he will 
campaign for a seat in the Cali- 
fornia State Assembly. 

While earning his bachelor’s 
in government at Sac State, Oli- 
ver Ponce was an active mem- 
ber of the College Republicans. 

Matt Reed, a friend of Ponce 
and club president, said Ponce 
has the life experience to con- 
nect with middle class Califor- 
nians. 

“California is suffering under 
the old, tired, liberal policies 
that have crushed our state’s 
economy,” Reed said. “Oliver’s 
campaign brings energy, passion 
and fresh ideas. The number 
that worries me is not Oliver’s 
age, it’s California’s unemploy- 
ment rate and unfunded pension 
liability.” 

District 7, which includes 
Sacramento County, Antelope, 
Rio Linda and West Sacra- 


By.Craig Sanders 


After surviving more than 
six years of budget cuts, Sac- 
ramento State departments are 
taking advantage of an estimat- 
ed 2 percent increase in funds 
based on Gov. Jerry Brown’s 
proposed state budget. 

According to the University 
Budget Advisory Committee, 
in charge of analyzing the uni- 
versity general fund and pro- 
viding recommendations to 
Sacramento State President Al- 
exander Gonzalez, the amount 
of one-time expense requests 
has increased from the previ- 
ous year. 

One-time expenses are re- 
quests from university depart- 


while students: were at .22 
pounds. 

“Overall, our student and 
employee population are 


throwing away far less than 
what the state is asking us to,” 
Martinez said. “Which is why 
our rates of material thrown to 
landfill are plummeting.” 

Sac State is currently on a 


mento, does not have an incum- 
bent running for reelection and 
has been historically held by a 
Democrat. 

All five candidates running 
for District 7 have voluntarily 
chosen to spend $544,000 or 
less for this month’s primary. 
Ponce will run against three 
Democrats and one other Re- 
publican. 

While interning for Assem- 
blyman Allan Mansoor and 
working on grassroots cam- 
paigns with the Armenian Na- 
tional Committee of America- 
Sacramento, Ponce has been 
given insight in the process of 
creating legislation. 

Ponce said his decision to 
campaign for State Assembly 
started soon after Proposition 
30 passed in 2012. 

“It’s kind of a slap to the face 
to students everywhere when 
they said that money is guaran- 
teed to go to education,” Ponce 
said. “All that money can go 
towards whatever Gov. Brown 
wants and I find that insulting. 
Because they refused to freeze 


University budget 


ments in need of projects and 
renovations that only need to be 
funded once, such as the soft- 
ware improvements requested 
by Student Affairs. 

Fred Baldini, the committee 
chair of the University Budget 
Advisory Committee, said the 
increase in one-time expense 
requests has a direct correla- 
tion with a projected increase 
in state funds. 

“Tt is different now,” Baldini 
said. “This was the year you 
can catch up or try to get ahead 
on some things you haven’t 
been able to. We are no longer 
going to divisions saying how 
are you going to cut 12 percent 
of your budget?” 

Angel Rodriguez, a Sacra- 


contract where it is charged 
$38 per ton of trash, $24 for 
green waste and $18 for’ pa- 
per weight. Martinez said by 
reducing the amount of trash, 
the campus could save money 
and the environment. 

Senior films digital produc- 
tion major Karen Saephanh 
said the conditions on campus 


the tuition for the lifespan of 
(Prop. 30), it proves to me that 
they are using students to fi- 
nance their own pet projects.” 

Ponce’s campaign manager, 
Lilit Movsisyan, said Ponce 
wants to address the relation- 
ship between education, espe- 
cially kindergarten through high 
school, as well as taxes and job 
growth through legislation. 

“He understands the needs of 
social services that would need 
to be provided to the communi- 
ty, overall, but he believes that 
budgeting right can help pre- 
vent increases of taxes and he 
does not support tax increases,” 
Movsisyan said. 

To improve education fund- 
ing and the economy, Ponce 
wants to be active on the State 
Assembly’s education, housing 
and transportation committees. 

“He wants to expand commu- 
nity college education, tuition 
relief and he wants to make 
sure that the state funds go more 
towards education than being 
spent wastefully,” Movsisyan 
said. 


are better than other universi- 
ties she has visited, like Uni- 
versity of California, Berke- 
ley. 

“People are aware about 
recycling, but people are ig- 
norant at the same time to not 
know recycle bins are there,” 
Saephanh said. 

Saephanh puts papers such 


as unwanted assignments and 
bottles in recycling bins. She 
said her colleagues at the the- 
atre department are aware of 
the “what” and “when” to re- 
cycle. 

Martinez said Sac State is 
seeking to make more strides 
towards increasing the diver- 
sion rate by educating people 


more on what is recyclable. 
“If you’re not sure, recycle 
it,’ Martinez said. “Because 
then you ensure there’s the 
opportunity it gets recycled. 
But if you just throw it in the 
trash, then you wipe out that 


chance.” 


ssembly 
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Although government major Oliver Ponce graduates in two weeks, he is campaigning 
for a seat ih the California State Assembly. 


committee plans to submit proposal 


mento State junior majoring in 
theatre and engineering, said 
an increase in funding is good 
news but should only be going 
toward students and faculty. 

“Why is there so much mon- 
ey being dispersed to the presi- 
dent’s office?” Rodriguez said. 
“The money should go towards 
something that will benefit 
me.” 

Aside from academics, Ro- 
driguez said some funds should 
go into making the campus 
more visually pleasing to those 
visiting the campus. 

Specifically he said the foun- 
tain outside the library is really 
plain but has the potential to 
be a beautiful landmark that 
would inspire more students to 


enroll at Sac State. 

“It is really important for get- 
ting people to come to the cam- 
pus,” Rodriguez said. “People 
take pictures of the campus all 
the time. Where are they going 
to take the pictures? You go to 
Davis and you see the heads, 
you go to Berkeley and see the 
bell. What’s the landmark on 
our campus? I feel like there 
is potential somewhere on this 
beautiful campus. The things 
we have, the various art statues, 
they are kind of pointless.” 

In studying two opposite 
worlds of art and science con- 
currently, Rodriguez said over 
the years he has seen a distinct 
difference in the distribution 
of funds between the two col- 


leges. 

“T see more struggles in the- 
atre and dance department then 
I do with the engineering,” Ro- 
driguez said. “The facilities are 
much more equipped. Theatre 
has only one acting lab and one 
dance space inside of Shasta 
while engineering has multiple 
science labs.” 

Kristina Vieira, a senior 
business major and _ student 
representative of UBAC, said 
even though this was her first 
time on the committee, she has 
heard from other members that 
the process was much easier 
due to the proposed increase. 

“This year the committee 
was not having to prioritize as 
much, in order for the school 


to operate on the minimal re- 
sources like in the past,” Vieira 
said. “Though there can still be 
changes made by the president 
and the governor’s May revise, 
but the May revise could mean 
evefi more money.” 

While the revised state bud- 
get included very little change 
in higher education funding, 
Baldini senses any changes will 
not negatively alter the plans 
set for the CSU. 

“I know the CSU has been 
very active on the capitol but 
I don’t have a crystal ball,” 
Baldini said.” Higher education® 
isn’t the only person standing at 
the state capital. A lot of people 
are. The state also has cuts.” 
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director Dennis Tootelian. 

“{The faculty] like to use [the 
opportunities] because they’re 
real world experiences,” Toote- 
lian said. “The students get a 
chance to do something other 
than just deal with a case. What 
it does for students is it gives 
them an understanding that 
they’ve really learned a lot 
more in their courses than they 
think they have.” 

Tootelian, who served as the 
center’s director for 37 years 
before retiring in 2011, remains 
with the university as an emeri- 
tus professor. 

Small businesses around 
Sacramento are encouraged to 
contact the center to seek out 
help or advice. After cases are 
accepted into the program, in- 
dividual faculty make the final 
decision as to whether a case is 
suitable for a course. 

While some projects are used 
in marketing and entrepreneur- 
ship classes, many cases are 
used in Strategic Management 
because it is a requirement for 
all business majors. A payment 
of $100 to $125 is given to 
faculty for each case assigned, 
which are typically completed 
by students in groups. 

Tootelian said the gratuity is 
given due to the challenge of 
working in the real world, in- 
cluding ensuring signed waiv- 
ers of liability from businesses 
and being available to answer 
questions after students have 
graduated. Faculty are also 
required to fill out timesheets 
to track how many hours the 
center contributes to the com- 
munity. 

“We give them a modest hon- 
orarium because the amount of 
work they do is well in excess 
of what they would do if they 
were just using text cases,” 
Tootelian said. “For example, 


if I was teaching a class and I 
had just used text cases, I could 
assign one case to the entire 
ae 

Founded in 1969, the Center 
for Small Business is a student 
consulting service that provides 
expertise and practical training 
for students. More than 3,000 
industries, ranging from retail 
to professional services, have 
challenged students to practice 
their theoretical knowledge in 
real-life situations. 

“It’s extra work but it’s very 
rewarding for students,” said 
Ping Tong, Strategic Manage- 
ment professor. “Students get 
to learn a lot of the complica- 
tions in real business (and) real 
operations they would not have 
otherwise get from the cases.” 

The services provided by the 
center are made possible by the 
donations of outside organiza- 
tions, including Sacramento 
Municipal Utility District and 
Wells Fargo. 

As chair of the Business Fac- 
ulty Council, Richards repre- 
sents the faculty in the College 
of Business Administration. 

He remains concerned about 
the amount paid to adminis- 
trators in charge of the Center 
for Small Business, including 
Tootelian and former faculty 
coordinator Seung Bach. 

In 2006, Tootelian was paid 
$18,600 from the center’s ac- 
count and in 2013, Bach was 
paid $25,000. 

“In my opinion, this is out- 
rageous,” Richards said. “This 
is an exploitation of our stu- 
dents. Why not these $30,000 
to $40,000 be used to support 
some scholarship?” 

Strategic Management Pro- 
fessor Jeff Niue said the cases 
are a rewarding experience for 
students that might lead to a fu- 
ture career. 

“When students are work- 
ing on real-world cases, there’s 
a lot more variables that they 


have to consider when mak- 
ing their strategic decision,” 
Niu said. “I would say (it) is 
the most important or best 
practice they can ever have 
when they are at Sac State.” 

Trevor Howard, a senior 
business major, is enrolled 
in Market Potential and De- 
mand Analysis this semester 
and has completed several 
projects for Sacramento small 
business owners, including 
marketing plans. 

“If you are trying to make 
a company yourself, you want 
to make a plan first and every- 
thing,” Howard said. “If you 
can make it for a company, 
you can make it for yourself.” 

In fall 2013, Business Ad- 
ministration was one of the 
smallest colleges at Sac State, 
with 1,704 students enrolled. 
However, 2,133 — students 
were either a pre-major or ex- 
pressed interest in business. 

Recognized for “Best Prac- 
tice” by the Association to 
Advance Collegiate Schools 
of Business, the Center for 
Small Business has been ac- 
knowledged by both Sac State 
and the community as an out- 
standing example of the ben- 
efits of a public-private part- 
nership, Tootelian said. 

Howard said the honorari- 
ums paid to faculty are worth 
it because the center’s proj- 
ects are easier than taking a 
test and provides valuable ex- 
perience. 

“You can apply it at your 
own pace instead of just study- 
ing and memorizing facts and 
applying it to a test,” Howard 
said. “You don’t get to truly 
understand it that way.” 
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“With [Donath] on board 
we have put together a pre- 
sentation: about all that we 
need to do between now and 
April 2017,” Taylor said. 

The presentation has been 
shared with the campus com- 
munity, including the presi- 
dent and provost, the admin- 
istrative council, top leaders 
on campus like deans, vice 
presidents and associate 
deans, as well as the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Faculty 
Senate. 

The self-study report sub- 
mitted to WASC will include 
an essay on the value of the 
degree at all levels, Taylor 
said. 

“We have to agree on the 
meaning and integrity of the 
degree, then we must prove to 
WASC that [it] is the degree 
that we are offering,” Taylor 
Said. 

The handbook also calls 
for students to graduate with 
a level of five core compe- 
tencies of which Sac State is 
required to report on three. 
The competencies include: 
written communication, 
oral communication, critical 


thinking, information lteracy 
and quantitative reasoning. 

“The biggest challenge is that 
we also have to prepare for a 
review of university-wide out- 
comes, baccalaureate learning 
goals and WASC also requests 
that every degree is reviewed 
based on five core competen- 
cies,” said Sheree Meyer, as- 
sociate dean of Undergradu- 
ate Studies. “Every student 
who gets a degree at Sac State 
should have attained a certain 
level in those five (areas).” 

Sac State is prepared to ass- 
es the written communication 
component with readily avail- 
able data, but has yet to agree 
on the other two competencies 
it will report to WASC. 

Each academic program sub- 
mits a yearly evaluation to the 
Office of Academic Evaluation 
headed by sociology Professor 
Amy Liu, and the data in part 
will be used to compile the re- 
port. 

“WASC wants to make sure 
that we give our students, the 
best degree possible in terms 
of quality of the degree, the 
educational effectiveness of the 
degree and they want to make 
sure we have in place quality 
control to ensure continuous 
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improvement,” Taylor said. 

Other areas of assessment 
will include general education 
and what students are taking 
away from those areas when 
they graduate, as well as gradu- 
ate degree programs and what 
they are contributing to the 
overall takeaway value for stu- 
dents. 


““As the accreditation liaison . 


officer appointed by the presi- 
dent to WASC, I am dedicated 
and committed to ensuring that 
Sac State remains an accredited 
institution,” Taylor said. 
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Sacramento State student Dillon Scheive practices every day in the University Union Games Room for the Association of College Unions International Billiards Nationals. 


_ Psychology major makes his mark with Billiards 


By Daisy Aguilar 


After his first place win at the 
Associated College Union Inter- 
national 9-ball Billiard Regional 
at Tucson, Ariz., psychology ma- 
jor Dillon Scheive will be travel- 
ing to Virginia Tech University 
later this month.to compete in a 
national competition. 

For the past three years, Scheive 
has been doing well in the school 
tournaments held in the Univer- 
sity Union Games Room and has 
participated in Regionals three 
times. 

During Regionals in March, 
Scheive said he did not expect to 
place first after he lost badly in 
winner’s finals to Scott Maloney; 
a player from the University of 


Wyoming. 

[Maloney] beat me 6-1 so it 
was pretty intimidating,” Scheive 
said. “I ended up making my way 
up to grand finals through loser’s 
brackets, and he was beating me 
6-1 again, and then I came up to 
beat him 9-7 and I got first.” 

Scheive began playing billiards 
six years ago and got better once 
the Sacramento State Billiards 
Club was founded, since the club 
would practice regularly. He 
eventually won a spot in his first 
regional competition. 

[Billiards] is something that 
you can get really good at, but | 
feel like you never master it en- 
tirely,” Scheive said. 

Now he can be found in the 
Games Room practicing four 
hours or more everyday in prepa- 


ration for nationals because he is 
aware of the fierce competition. 

“T feel like I have the same 
experience and I guess having the 
tournament pressure and finally 
winning a first place took the edge 
off my nerves,” Scheive said. “ ] 
used to be really nervous, but now 
since I have experienced it and 
handled it well, I don’t feel the 
need to worry as much.” 

Associated College Union 
International, or ACUI, is a non- 
profit educational organization 
that unites college unions and 
student activity professionals from 
seven countries to create campus 
community through education and 
delivery of services. 

Other than billiards, ACUI 
hosts other competitions such 
as table tennis, target shooting, 


bowling and poetry slam. 

University Union Public 
Information and Leisure Services 
Manager Norma Sanchez said she 
sees how proud Scheive is of his 
accomplishment. 

“He is very committed. He (is) 
obsessed almost,” Sanchez said. 
“The biggest thing for him is he’s 
graduating and wants to leave 
a name for himself and for Sac 
State.” 

Sanchez said the Union raises 
money for ACUI competitions 
a year in advance hoping a Sac 
State student will win. 

“ACUI is a great program. 
It encourages student to 
participate in school activities 


and students get to meet new 


people and participate in friendly 
competition,” Sanchez said. 


Carter Herrmann is another 
Sac State student who will be 
participating in Nationals after he 
placed fourth in Regionals. 

Last year, Herrmann beat 
Scheive in Regionals at Fresno 
State, taking second place while 
Scheive took seventh. 

With the friendly competition 
among the two, Herrmann admits 
Scheive has started playing better 
than him. 

“We both had the goal of 
going to Nationals [this year],” 
Herrmann said. “ We knew we 
had a decent shot because we 
were both playing pretty well.” 

Herrmann said there is a mutual 
respect and is happy to have seen 
Scheive beat one of the Utah State 
University players in Regionals 
who beat him. 


“I’m just looking forward to 
having a good time,” Herrmann 
said. “It’s also Dillon’s last time, 
which is part of the reason I 
wanted to go. [It will be] our last 
hurrah.” 

Scheive is hoping to win first 
place in Nationals although he 
knows it will be a challenge 
and said he has _ appreciated 
the experience he has gained 
throughout the years of traveling 
to competitions. 

“T want to excel in my pool 
game,” Scheive said. “It means a 
lot to me, to invest so much time 
and I know I have been recognized 
as at least a decent player, but I 
want to continue that reputation 
and get some good credit for Sac 
State.” 





The Plates Cafe employment 
program assist women in need 


By Erika Bradley 


With a unique concept of hav- 
ing its entire proceeds go to a non- 
profit organization, Plates Cafe 
assists homeless women in Sacra- 
mento through employment while 
serving gourmet style entrees. 

Plates Cafe partnered with St. 
John’s Shelter Program For Real 
Change to help women in need 
gain work experience as well as 
provide career,, mental health, 
respite services and on-the-job 
training. 

“Every single penny we make, 
every proceed from every catering 
[and] every person who eats here, 
all the money goes back to the 
women’s shelter,” said manager 
Michele Socik. 

Located at 14 Business Park- 
way, Plates is open for lunch 
from 11 a.m. until 2 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. Plates caters and 
holds events in its building, which 
is the reason behind the limited 
hours. 

The main concept behind Plates 
is its Employee Training Program, 
which teaches women from the 
shelter how to work in the restau- 
rant industry. 

Employee Cherrae Rushton 
never had restaurant experience 
before joining but has been work- 
ing at Plates since February. 

“What makes us unique is the 
Employee Training Program,” 
Rushton said. “[Plates] trains em- 


ployees that have never worked in 
a restaurant setting before. They 
train [employees] where they can 
get that type of experience so they 
are able to attain a job.” 

Plates’ head chef, Misty Greene, 
said she was inspired to work at 
Plates to help those in need. 

‘Tl really wanted to use the skills 
that I have to do something good 
in the world, so I really like the 
Employee Training Program [and] 
the training element of it [by] ac- 
tually being able to teach people 
and help them gain employment 
skills,” Greene said. 

Greene said the restaurant 
menu mostly consists of pasta, 
sandwiches and salads while the 
catering menus vary depending on 
what the customer wants. 

Rushton said while she has not 
had the opportunity to cook at 
Plates, she observed different po- 
sitions in the kitchen to learn how 
to prepare meals. 

“Working with the customers 
[and] learning how to cook from 
scratch is very exciting to me,” 
Rushton said. “Ill be better pre- 
pared to cook meals for my kids.” 

The decor of the restaurant 
represents the women who have 
and are currently in the program. 
Alongside one wall are pictures 
of some of the graduates and their 
children. 

On another wall; there is a tree 
drawn on with three-dimensional 
plates partially sticking out and 
leaves with names of people who 


have-donated a $1,000 or more. 

Before Plates partnered with 
St. John’s, women were provided 
with a service to help create re- 
sumes but did not provide work 
experience. 

‘All of the women who work 
here, except a few of us that are 
paid employees, live at St. John’s 
Women’s Shelter or live in houses 
around the area,” Socik said. “So 
the work here is called ‘Volunteer 
Training.’ They don’t get paid to 
work here, instead of getting paid, 
their housing, their food, clothing 
[is paid for] and then they work 
here in its place.” 

The women in the Employee 
Training Program work four days 


a week for a total of 24 hours each- 


week. | 

Rushton works in the front of 
the house as a server, but said she 
worked her first catering event 


~ earlier this month. 


“It was my first time working 
at an event,” Socik said. “We sold 
box lunches, (which) consisted of 
a sandwich, a cookie, chips and a 
drink.” 

Rushton said she would like to 
one day have a job that involves 
some type of event planning. 

Plates has a second location in 
Midtown located at 1725 L St., 
called Plates2Go. Proceeds from 
this location also go to St. John’s 
Shelter. 





Pxotos BY OMAR VILLALPANDO - STATE HORNET 
Plates2Go offers a unique variety in salads, sandwiches and paninis, allowing local 
costumers to order online and pick up a healthy and filling meal. 
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OPINION 





Thank you 
for giving 
me the time 
to tell you 
the news 


With this being the final is- 
sue of the State Hornet for the 
school year, I would like to 
thank everyone for their dedi- 
cation and readership. 

Over the past two semesters, 
my staff and I brought you the 
news to the best of our abil- 
ity that informed the students, 
faculty and staff at Sacramento 
State on the important happen- 
ings on campus and in the sur- 
rounding community. 

Now, I confidently say I 
completed my goal of running 
a professional-style newspaper. 

I shared a quote from the for- 
mer Washington Post publisher 
Katharine Graham during my 
editor-in-chief interview that 
said, “what we print and what 
we don’t print matter a lot.” 

After 29 issues, we have cov- 
ered news on the CSU system, 
internal Sac State investiga- 
tions, events in the community 
and the university’s 21 athletic 
teams. 

But I could not have done 
this without a staff that stood 
by my side and shared my un- 
derstanding of what good jour- 
nalism is. | am forever grateful 
for group of people that I not 
only call my colleagues, but my 
friends as well. 

Finally, I would like to thank 
the Sac State journalism depart- 
ment, its chair Steve Buss, and 
every instructor I took a class 
with. 

Sac State was not my first 
choice coming out of commu- 
nity college, but after I was ac- 
cepted in the spring of 2012 and 
gained the friends and mentors 
I now have, I could not imag- 
ine getting my degree from any 
other university. 

I wish everyone the best and 
although I will write for many 
different publications while 
pursuing my journalism career, 
this four-year college newspa- 
per will always be close to my 
heart. 





- Ryan Kuhn, 
Editor-in-Chief 
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By Kelly Abercrombie 


Residents of downtown Sacramento go 
about their day avoiding the invisible people 


of our world — the homeless. 


There are varying degrees of invisibility 
exhibited by the homeless. Some are gra- 
cious, courteous and can interact with the 
people around them, but others are avoided 
at all cost because they are yelling profani- 
ties or demonstrating public indecency. 

The Downtown Sacramento Partnership, 
known for putting,on events in Sacramento, 
has a community outreach program called 


the navigators. 


One navigator named Crystal Richardson, 
42, helps the homeless population in the im- 


mediate area. 


A homeless gentleman that Richardson has 
helped out extensively is Malcolm Fitzgerald 


Harvey, 30, from Chicago. 


“My family is already out here in Califor- 
nia,” said Harvey. “I moved to Marysville 
because there was a lot of stuff going on deal- 
ing with courts and what not. System some 
how took my little brother so I was thinking 
I was coming up there to help, but I jumped 
in at the wrong time. My little brother rushed 
me up here and didn’t have none of my stuff 
together and thats why I am like this today.” 

Harvey utilized Sacramento Loaves and 
Fishes, which is a nonprofit organization that 
helps in the effort to support the homeless in 


the area. 


Loaves and Fishes aids many homeless in 
the area, but there needs to be a better safety 
net to help people get through tough times. 

There are social factors influencing how 
a person becomes homeless and Loaves and 
Fishes Executive Director Libby Fernandez 


says one is lack of support. 


“The most important factor, that is a com- 
mon thread, is the lack of permanent support 
for housing,” Fernandez said. “Rent is 30 
percent of a persons income and support- 
ive housing, [and other] compiling issues 


like mental health and addiction issues, is the 


problem.” 


understanding. 


Andrew Bein, a Sacramento State professor 
in the division of social work, has been prac- 
ticing social work for 30 years. He worked in 
an agency setting with low income communi- 
ties such as Chicago and has been with Sac 
State for twenty years. 

“There is a lack of governmental and insti- 
tutional will to address the issues seriously. 
There is always the, ‘not in my backyard’ kind 
of thing, so you have to work with developers 
to dedicate lower income housing,” Bein said. 
“People believe in blaming the victim. I think 
there is a psychological benefit, you don’t have 
to feel the grief that people are suffering.” 

From the surface, local residents believe the 
Sacramento area offers enough support to the 
homeless, but the real issue that needs to be 
focused on is the fact these are human beings 
who were dealt a bad hand. 

“It is just awful how people treat [other] 
people,”’Harvey said. “You just wonder why 
these homeless people just gave up, just skip 
out and do not care anymore, they are like ‘I’m 
just going to go crazy and just talk to myself.’ 
I mean its more of the community not having 
that much support for the homeless. This has 
been one time I am never ever going to forget, 
and once I do get back working, I am never 
going to wanna give up-my job again.” 

Every program in the downtown area had an 
issue with Harvey’s pit bull puppy, and he is 
going to be able to get him fixed so they allow 
him the full support of their services. Harvey 
has been homeless for three months and will 
be entering a training program. 

Previously, he was a construction worker 
and hopes to go to the Culinary University of 
Sacramento, once he gets stable work. 

Fernandez said if we could have rent con- 
trol, people who have rent based on income 
could afford a place to live. This is just one 
possible solution to help the homeless in the 
area, but the real solution is compassion and 


By Brittney Cracchiolo 


These days, it can be difficult to 
tell who is homeless and who is just 
panhandling. Whatever the situation 
may be, there are other ways of get- 
ting back on track, but it requires in- 
dividual willpower to change. 

Panhandling is illegal, yet there are 
many people standing on busy street 
corners and even on the middle di- 
vider, asking for money. Some even 
use guilt to help people part with their 
money. 

“Tl saw a lady asking for money to 
support her kids, and then I saw her 
climb into a new van and start count- 
ing money,” said junior Biology ma- 
jor Felicia Rafalowski. 

Society wants to help people hav- 
ing a difficult time, yet it is coming to 
a point where some are not willing to 
work and use a sign as their primary 
source of income. 

Hard-working members 
community are rolling the dice by 
giving money to the people on the 
corners because they could be giving 
away their money to someone who is 
not really in need. These people could 
actually be members of society that . 
would rather stand on the corner than 
hold a day job. 

When people appear day after day 
with the same signs and a “quick : 
money” mentality, it becomes diffi- 
cult to want to help them because it 
does not seem like they have any in- 
terest in changing the way they live. 
There are services in Sacramento that 
offer help to people in need, but it is 
up to the individual to seek assistance. 

“I think there is help offered, but 
they don’t want it,” said sophomore 
business management major Andrew 
Pryor. “Some homeless people use 





Men often enjoy several unspoken privileges 


By Natalie Gray 


People like to throw around 
the word “privilege” in regards 
to race and status, but many ig- 
nore the blatant male-privilege 
happening 
every day. 

Privi- 
lege is 
when a 
group of 
people, 
not an in- 
dividual, 
receives conscious or uncon- 
scious benefits based purely on 
a demographic trait or charac- 
teristics beyond our control. 

Sure, many of these privileg- 
es are unavoidably centralised 
to Western culture, but some are 
universal. The saddest part is 
the astounding amount of men 
who fail to even recognize these 
not-so-subtle advantages. 

Before delving into the perks 
of having a penis — like being 
able to pee just about anywhere 
— let’s clarify something: Male 
privilege does not imply that 
bad things do not happen to 
men or that having male anat- 
omy doesn’t come with its dis- 
advantages — like how you guys 
used to have the draft and still 
deal with unrealistic expecta- 
tions of what masculinity is. 

Perhaps the worst of these 
privileges unique to the male 





gender, is when a crime is com- 
mitted against a man, what he 
was wearing will never come 
up. His clothing will never be 
questioned and it will never 
be judged or considered in the 
verdict. But as a woman, that 
is often the first question we 
are asked after reporting a sex 
crime. 

And as we all know, with 
sex crimes comes victim blam- 
ing and slut shaming. Because 
clearly they  haven’t been 
through enough already. 

How many men do you know 
that are slut shamed for how 
many sexual partners they have 
had? It’s sad how not being la- 
beled a whore is a privilege for 
certain people, rather than a ba- 
sic human right. 

The reality is not pretty, but 
needs to be recognized. While 
I’m busy being taught how 
not to get raped, male students 
aren’t being taught to not rape. 

Men are also not warned near 
as much of the dangers of walk- 
ing outside after dark or being 
in a parking garage,alone. Some 
may not realize it, but being 
able to walk to your car after 
a night class without carrying 
pepper spray or looking over 
your shoulder every 10 steps, is 
a privilege not typically experi- 
enced by women. 

This issue has long outgrown 
the more obvious of male privi- 


leges, like being able to ride 
the light rail after dark, and has 
seeped into education and em- 
ployment. I have to try twice 
as hard, if not more, to get the 
same promotion or job as my 
male counterpart. The more 
acclaimed the position is, the 
more the odds are skewed in fa- 
vor of men. 

People like to attempt to re- 
fute this concept, but those at- 
tempts are petty and futile. The 
proof is in the paycheck pud- 
ding. A disturbingly high rate 
of companies across the nation, 
not to mention globally, are still 
not paying men and women 
equally for the same job. 

On top of the fact that I could 
be receiving the same pay grade 
as Bob down in the mailroom 
while I’m up in corporate, 
women are also much more 
likely to be sexually harassed in 
the workplace than a man. 

According to the Institute for 
Women’s Policy Research, in 
2012, female full-time workers 
made only 77 cents for every 
dollar earned by men, a gen- 
der wage gap of 23 percent. On 
average, women earn less than 
men in virtually every occupa- 
tion for which there is sufficient 
earnings data for both men and 
women to calculate an earnings 
ratio. 

Let’s go back in time for a 
moment, and think of our own 


childhoods. If you’re a female, 
odds are you were taught to be 
careful, timid and girly while 
our brothers and male friends 
were taught to explore, reach 
new heights and be rough and 
tough. 

When I make a mistake or do 
something clumsy it’s because 
I’m a woman, and when J tell 
people how bad I am at sports, 
the instant response is some- 
thing along the lines of, “well 
you’re girl.” But when a man is 
terrible at driving or is having a 
bad day, it isn’t attributed to his 
sex or a bodily function. 

The list goes on. It’s not about 
pointing out flaws in men or ig- 
noring the privileges women 
have. It’s about acknowledging 
the fact that most privileges en- 
joyed by males are basic human 
rights that should not be unac- 


cessible to the rest of the popu- | 


lation. 

In response to “privileged 
Princeton kid” Tal Fortgang, a 
Jezebel Magazine blog writer 
under the pen name Violet 
Baudelaire wrote, “A privilege 
does not have to be something 
positive; it can simply be the 
lack of something negative.” 

The greatest privilege of all, 
is being unaware of male privi- 
lege. 
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money to push their addiction, while 
some use it for the necessities that they 
need.” 

There are good people in this world 
and there are services that are willing to 
help people in need. If these people ask- 
ing for assistance are homeless, there 
are outlets in the local community that 
they can reach out to for help. 

According to the Loaves and Fishes 
website, they welcome those in need 
and give them a place to feel safe and 
loved. Other services include Family 
Promise of Sacramento and Saint John’s 
Program for Real Change located in the 
Sacramento area. 

By continuing to fund these street- 
peddlers, society is only harming the 
chances for change. It is much easier to 
take a handout day after day than it is 
to change their mindset and make the 
conscious choice to improve the qual- 
ity of life. 

People are creating an epidemic that 
spreads from corner to corner when they 
give money to these people standing on 
the meridians. 

“I have never given a homeless per- 
son money. I have bought them food 
so that they were not hungry,” said 
sophomore business management major 
Shane Austin. “Giving them money al- 
lows them to continue their lifestyle and 
feed their addictions.” 

If a person wants to help, giving mon- 
ey to a charity that provides services to 
the homeless is an excellent idea. When 
you see people asking for support on the 
streets, give them snacks or gift cards 
to fast: food restaurants, but save your 
cash. 

You never know if one day that dollar 
could be the difference between paying 
bills or feeding your own family. 
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NAC STATE HAS 
OPTIONS FOR 
FOOTBALL S 
HEAD COACH 


By Curtis Manlapig 


With the Sacramento State foot- 
ball team having to bring in a new 


New conference, new experiences for rowing 


By Garrett Riendeau 


The Sacramento State women’s row- 
ing team will be in Tennessee Saturday 
to compete in the program’s first-ever 
Conference USA Championships. | 

The upcoming 1l-team regatta is 
clearly the biggest competition Sac 
State has ever raced in and both coaches 
and players are excited for the oppor- 
tunity. 

“Its nice to finally be competing in a 


race that means something,” said head 
coach Mike Connors. “Its exciting to be 
racing in the program’s first conference 
championship. 

Senior Jessica Smith and junior Kim 
Gross used the words “awesome” and 
“honor” when describing what it felt 
like to be racing in this event. 

Alabama, Kansas, Kansas State, 
Oklahoma, Old Dominion, San Diego 
State, Tennessee, Texas, Tulsa, and 
West Virginia will all join Sac State on 
the water this weekend, with the Hor- 


nets having raced seven of these teams 
already this season. 

“We’ve competed against so many 
of these schools and it’s great to finally 
race against them at a conference final,” 
Gross said. 

The event will be a one day regatta 
with the heats taking place in the morn- 
ing and the finals occurring in the after- 
noon. The competition is based off of a 
point system. The three boats that will 
be counted for points are the varsity 
eight boat, second varsity eight boat, 


and the varsity four boat. Boats will 
only receive points depending on how 
it finishes in the finals. No points can 
be gained in a heat. The school with 
the most points accumulated after the 
finals, not only wins the conference 
championship, but also earns an auto- 
matic bid to the National Championship 
in Indianapolis on May 30. 

Because of the significance of the re- 
gatta, Connors is taking a slightly dif- 
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head coach due to the resignation 
of Marshall Sperbeck, the Hornets 
should look for a fresh new face to 
lead the program. 

Sperbeck was the man in charge 
for seven seasons and compiled a 
record of 35-44 during his tenure. 
His marquee wins were against 
Pac-12 opponents, Oregon State 
and Colorado. He never led the 
Hornets to an FCS playoff appear- 
ance. 

Here are four candidates that 
Sac State should inquire about to 
become the new head coach. 

Jody Sears: Interim Head 
Coach, Sacramento State 

Sears has been tabbed as the in- 
terim head coach for Sac State this 
season because of his previous 
head coaching experience at We- 
ber State. He was previously the 
defensive coordinator for the Hor- 
nets, joining the team in January. 
Sears has a career 4-19 record as a 
head coach. He brings a solid de- 
fensive mind and should help the 
Hornets perform better than their 
446.9 yards per game against in 
2013. Sears has previously been 
a defensive coordinator at East- 


SOFTBALL STOPPED IN IDAHO 


By Clifton Jones 


Sacramento State softball 
ended its 2014 season in a loss 
to the Idaho State Bengals at 
the Big Sky Conference tour- 
nament in Pocatello, Idaho on 
Friday night. The Hornets fin- 
ished the season with a 25-21 
record and 12-4 regular season 
conference record. 

At the end of the regular 
season, Sac State’s conference 
record was good enough for 
the No. 2 seed in the tourna- 
ment. However, an opening 
round loss to Southern Utah 
University spoiled the mo- 
mentum. 

Sac State rebounded in the 
second game on Friday in 
which it beat the University of 
Northern Colorado 4-0 when 
junior pitcher Caitlin Brooks 
pitched a near no-hitter before 
allowing the only hit, which 
came in the top of the seventh 





inning. 
ern Washington University and at The Hornets faced off 
Washington State. against Idaho State in their 
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Dave Schramm: Offensive Co- elimination game, but were 
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Born into baseball, 
first baseman finds 
success on diamond 


Men and women hit the ground 
running at Big Sky championships 


By Josh Leeper Pe 





By Satchi Hover Sacramento State track and field will trav- 
el to Northern Arizona University to com- 
Sacramento State  stand- pete in the Big Sky Conference Champion- 


out junior first baseman Rhys 
Hoskins may not be very vocal, 
but he lets his bat to do the talk- 
ing when he ig at the plate. 

He has been around baseball 
for as long as he can remem- 
ber, after his father, Paul, intro- 
duced him to the sport. 

“T think I had a bat in my 
hand as soon as I could start 
walking,” Hoskins said. “My 
father 

grew up a Willie Mays fan, 
so anytime he was watching 
the Giants game, I was in his 
lap watching. That’s where it 
all started.” 

At the age of five, Hoskins 
decided to forgo playing tee 
ball, choosing to jump into the 
competitive nature of orga- 
nized baseball. 

“When I was five, I didn’t 
play tee ball because I was too 
old,” Hoskins said. “So I just 
jumped right in and haven’t 
stopped since.” 

Hoskins’ baseball. adventure 
continued as he made his way 
to, grade school, playing for 


ship today through Saturday, in Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

The women’s team is the winner of the 
last six Big Sky Conference finals, while the 
men won their last title in 2011. 

This go-around, however, won’t have a 
championship feel to it. 

The team is going into the meet with big- 
ger goals in mind as this season has been 
determined a rebuilding year. 

“Our goal is to come together and com- 
pete. We’re not really vying for a title,” said 
head coach Kathleen Raske. “We’re looking 
to be the best team we can be and build for 
the future.” 

Although some of the program’s top ath- 
letes like Zach Coniglio and middle distance 
runner Morgan Dampier have been redshirt- 
ed this season, Raske said she still has big 
expectations for the remaining members of 

» the team. 

“IT expect the athletes that have been per- 
forming to have peak performances and be 
very competitive,” Raske said. 

Senior sprinter Morgan Pope feels she has 
a lot on the line heading into this meet, after 
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The CSUS track and field team competes at the Mondo Mid-Major Challenge. 


topping the podium at championships last 
year with a 200 

meter time of 24.13 seconds. 

“T have a 200 meter title to defend,” Pope 
said. “I have to go out with a bang and make 
a name for myself.” 

The women’s sprinters are heading into 
the meet with a lot of momentum. The 4x400. 
relay finished first at the Causeway classic, 


breaking a meet record in the process. The 
4x100 team also broke a meet record, finish- 





ing second in the race. 
The Hornet women also found individual 
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R ; success. Junior sprinter Dominique Whit- 
Rhys Hoskins singles to left 


center bringing the game to 
a tie score of 2-2 on May 4. 


tington won the 400 meter dash and was 
named the women’s Big Sky Athlete of the 
school where Hoskins would aor PASE 3 
thrive on the diamond, thanks 
to the competitive athletics 
program. 

“Everything was so much 
more intense there,” Hoskins 





Season ends in Arizona for women’s golf 


who contributed to the Hornets 


a travel squad up until high 
school. 

“T played travel ball right 
when the whole travel ball 
thing started,” Hoskins said. “I 
played with the same team until 
high school pretty much.” 

After grade school, Hoskins 
attended Presentation School, a 
Catholic school in Sacramento, 
where he became acclimated 
with a variety of sports. 

“T was all about sports, so I 
was playing basketball and flag 
football for my middle school 
team,” Hoskins said. “I had 
baseball year-round, so it was 
tiring but it was a lot of fun.” 

Hoskins would move on to 
Jesuit High School, an all-boys 


said. “It made the experience 
of playing a lot more fun.” 

- However, during Hoskins’ 
sophomore year, tragedy struck 
as his mother, who had been 
battling cancer for quite some 
time, passed away. 

“She had battled’ cancer her 
whole life,” Hoskins said. “It 
was a lot harder on my sister.so 
I had to play a comforting fig- 
ure to her.” | 

As he dealt with the loss of 
his mother, Hoskins continued 
to produce on the field dur- 
ing his sophomore season. He 
helped propel the Marauders to 
a CIF Sac-Joaquin Section title. 
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By Patricia Carpenter 


Sacramento State women’s 
golf took second place, 15 
strokes out of first, in its season- 
ending match in Chandler, Ariz., 
at the Big Sky Championship. 

Head coach David Sutherland 
said it has been a great season 
and despite the results of the fi- 
nal tournament and is proud of 
what the women have accom- 
plished this year. 

“I’m extremely proud of the 
young women in our program,” 
Sutherland said “They’re an im- 
pressive group of women and I 
think they’re some of the best 
athletes at (Sac State).” 

The squad will be returning 
three out of their five starters 


first-place finish at the Rain- 
bow Wahine Tournament and a 
second place finish at the Red 
Rocks Invitational, prior to the 
Big Sky Championship. 

Sac State will be with its No. 
1 women’s player Sagee Palavi- 
vatana as she enters her senior 
season along with starters Rock- 
elle Sande as a junior and Chloe 
Bartek as a sophomore. 

Palavivatana ‘struggled with 
her play down the stretch and 
recorded only three top-20 in- 
dividual finishes. The junior 
finished with a stroke average 
of 78.83. 

Sande improved drastically 
from last season, going from 
competing in three tournaments 


with a 83.50 stroke average to 
appearing in eight this season 
with an average of 78.55. 

“I redirected my focus into 
golf 110 percent this season,” 
Sande said. “I’ve been really 
driven to succeed in golf this 
year.” 

Bartek as a true freshman 
led the women with the second 
best stroke average on the team, 
shooting 77.58 in 19 rounds. 

The Hornets will be without 
seniors Tiffany Nichols and 
Lisa Persson, who combined for 
a total of 11 top-20 individual 
finishes this season. 

“It’s always very sad for me 
when. my seniors graduate,” 
Sutherland said. “I develop re- 
ally strong and really close rela- 


tionships with my team.” 

Persson lead the Hornets with 
a stroke average of 75.64 in 22 
rounds and Nichols followed 
with the third best average at 
78.32 in 25 rounds. 

Both seniors competed in ev- 
ery tournament this season and 
made two postseason appear- 
ances, each in their careers as 
a Hornet. Nichols and Persson 
hold the first and second place 
record, respectively, for best 
career scoring average in 26 
rounds. 

“It’s sad because it’s the end 
of a long, long journey,” Pers- 
son said when addressing her 
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Men’s Soccer alum chases dreams of professional career 


By Daniel Harrison 


With the addition of Sacramento’s new soccer 
team in, Republic FC, former Sacramento State 
goalkeeper Bryan Oliver will not let hard work 
hold him back from signing his first professional 
contract. 

After starting the season training with Sac Re- 
public, Oliver has gone train with the Las Vegas 
Mobsters, a team in the Premier Development 
League. Although Oliver is new to the program, 
the Mobsters are too, having just been established 
in the 2013 season. 

“This is their first year, so there are a lot of new 
things for them, as well as a lot of obstacles,” 
Oliver said. “It’s a learning experience for every- 
one.” 

Oliver is looking to get some starting experi- 
ence and sign a contract with the Republic. He 
noted that it has been a tough transition being 


away from his family and friends in a new envi- 
ronment. Although it has been hard to adjust to all 
the changes, Oliver said he is fortunate to have a 
chance at playing professional soccer. 

“Even though I haven’t gotten a contract with 
{Sac Republic], it has made me even hungrier to 
get that contract and work harder,” Oliver said. 
“T am in Vegas working as hard as I can so I can 
hopefully sign next year.” 

By soccer standards, Oliver got a late start in 
playing goalkeeper. Growing up playing in Rock- 
lin., a teammate’s father took an interest in Oliver 
and called up Simon Sheppard, a former profes- 
sional goalie in England, to train him. 

“He told me he was phenomenal, he is just 
raw,” Sheppard said. “He is athletic, but he hasn’t 
had any training whatsoever. He said he was go- 
ing to pay for his first month of training, and we 
have become best friends ever since.” 

Sheppard, who is now a goalkeeping trainer for 


Sac Republic, had the chance to work with Oliver 
more than just individual training sessions. 

“It has been a blast to be able to work with him 
not just once a week individually, but also every 
single day, which has been a lot of fun,” Oliver 
said. 

Over his four year span of playing goalie for the 
Hornets, Oliver had 16 shutout games, more than 
any other keeper. In fact, Oliver is in the record 
book for other statistical categories, in which he 
is either first or second, behind current Sac State 
men’s soccer assistant coach Matt McDougall, 
including saves and goals against average. 

Hornets’ head coach Michael Linenberger said 
he knew Oliver could make it, as long as a team 
gave him an opportunity. 

“T always thought if [Bryan] could get his foot 
in the door and get an opportunity, that coaches 
will start to appreciate what he brings to the table 
every single day, because he is so consistent,” 


Linenberger said. 

Oliver was on the verge of ending his soccer 
career after numerous combines did not pan out. 
When the Republic was formed in Sacramento, 
he was invited to tryout and his hopes were still 
alive. 

“TI went to a few combines and nothing hap- 
pened, so I took time off,” Oliver said. “I thought 
I was hanging my boots up, but I got invited to 
tryout for the Republic and I was able to train 
with them.” 

Playing locally for many years, Oliver has seen 
the Sacramento fan base and said playing for the 
Republic would make all the hard work pay off. 

“Growing up around here and playing college 
here, seeing the big fan base, seeing 20,000 peo- 
ple at the opening game and 17,000 at the next, 
is just fueling the fire to work hard and get that 
contract signed,” Oliver said. 





FOOTBALL: Prospects to watch for head coaching job 
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ordinator, Fresno State 

With the Hornets bringing back se- 
niors, quarterback Garrett Safron, and 
wide receiver DeAndre Carter, Sch- 
ramm would have no problem con- 
tinuing the recent success of the Sac 
State offense. Schramm helped the 
Fresno State offense to accumulate 
7,100 total yards in 2013 including 
guiding former Bulldogs quarterback 
Derek Carr to throw 5,082 passing 


yards to lead the NCAA. Schramm 
will bring a fire to the Hornets and 
will help keep continuity on offense. 

Jeff Jordan: Head Coach, Butte Col- 
lege 

Sac State should look to the com- 
munity college ranks and make an at- 
tempt at nabbing Butte College head 
coach Jeff Jordan. Jordan led the team 
to a co-National Championship this 
season after finishing a perfect 12-0. 
Jordan led the Roadrunners to a No.1 
defense in California where they aver- 


aged only 16 points against per game. 
Jordan even coached Green Bay 
Packers quarterback Aaron Rodgers. 
It would likely take a large paycheck 
to pry Jordan from Butte, but it would 
likely be a positive for Sac State ath- 
letics. 

Josh Brown: Defensive Coordina- 
tor, Cal Poly 

Josh Brown was promoted to defen- 
sive coordinator at Cal Poly in 2011 
and he has progressed its defense each 
year he has been at the helm. The 


Mustangs led the Big Sky Conference 
in scoring defense in 2013 giving up 
just 21.6 points per game. Brown also 
coaches the linebackers and can help 
freshman linebacker Russell Smith 
make the next step in his sophomore 
season. Brown would likely be very 
tough to sign away from Cal Poly as 
he is a native there. He does have ties 
to northern California as he attended 
San Jose State. 

Of the four coaches, I think Sac 
State would perform best with Sch- 


ramm at the helm. His knowledge of 
the offense will help Safron and Cart- 
er continue their success and he can 
help groom a potential replacement at 
quarterback, redshirt freshman quar- 
terback Daniel Kniffin. 

Whatever Sac State decides to do, 
fans can hope that the athletics depart- 
ment targets the right coach to bring 
fans to the game and more important- 


ly, win football games. 
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Hoskins would not slow 
down as in his junior season 
he finished with a .441 batting 
average, and in his senior year, 
tallied a .304 batting average 
while knocking 1n 22 runs. 

Hoskins’ power and bat 
speed caught the eye of a lo- 
cal college baseball coach, Sac 


State’s Reggie Christiansen. 

“It was the summer of his 
junior year that we had the 
chance to see quite a bit of 
him,” Christiansen said. “He 
had power, and even back then 
he was a strong physical kid.” 

Christiansen was so im- 
pressed with Hoskins that the 
decision to offer him a schol- 
arship was one that he did not 


for which Hoskins 


ponder for too long. 

“We made the decision to 
make an offer to him, and it 
worked out’, Christiansen said. 

Sac State would be the only 
school to offer Hoskins a schol- 
arship opportunity, something 
is very 
grateful. 

“It was the only place that 
had a_ scholarship opportu- 


nity to play baseball, and that 
was my dream,” Hoskins said. 
“During the recruiting process, 
I fell in love with the coaches 
here. It worked out well and I 
couldn’t be happier.” 

The Hornets’ baseball pro- 
gram would be happy as well 
as Hoskins finished his fresh- 
man campaign as the Western 
Athletic Conference Freshman 


of the Year, as well as the first 
consensus freshman All-Amer- 
ican in the school’s history. 

Hoskins’ freshman season 
saw him leading the team with 
a .353 batting average, 10 home 
runs and 53 RBI. 

Christiansen said the pro- 
gression Hoskins has displayed 
since his freshman year has 
been astounding, and expects 


his star player to do big things 
in the future. 

“He’s gotten stronger and be- 
come a better baseball player,” 
Christiansen said. “He under- 
stands the game a lot better and 
I think that his best is going to 
be ahead of him in professional 
baseball.” 
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ROWING: Lighter practice 
for week of championships 
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ferent approach to prepare his team. For most 
races,the team will train every day and get quite a 
bit of work on the water. For this race, Connors is 
still having the girls train, but it is a much lighter 
work load and they are not practicing every day. 

“For a race this big, you don’t want to wear 
your athletes out,” Connors said. “It’s all about 
finding a medium where they are still getting 
work in and remaining focused.” 

The mindset for the rowers has also changed 
due to the importance of this competition. Smith 
said she is feeling slight pressure but has re- 
mained focused. 


“T would be lying if I said this race doesn’t feel 
a little bit different than other races, especially 
because I am a senior and this will be my last 
race of my collegiate career,” Smith said. “I feel 
a slightly heavier pressure because I do want us 
to do well. I believe we have a great opportunity 
to do really well in this race.” 

The team will fly out Thursday morning and 
will arrive in Nashville in the late afternoon. The 
Hornets will then have an opportunity to prac- 
tice on Friday before the heats begin on Saturday 
morning at 9 a.m. 

“We are excited for the task at hand and we’ll 
give it our best shot,” Connors said. 





GOLF: Top players finish, 
new recruits set to join team 
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final collegiate outing. 

The program will be adding 
Katie Dunaway to its roster next 
semester, where the incoming 
freshman from Xavier Prep in 
Phoenix, Ariz., will compete for 
a spot on the traveling squad. 

Dunaway led her team as 
captain to its 3lst state title 
and placed sixth overall in Ari- 
zona’s state championship. The 


incoming freshman also placed 
second in the Tucson City Open 
and tied for eighth at the David 
Toms Shreveport Junior AJGA 
event. 

Sutherland said he is excited 
about his new recruit and be- 
lieves she will be able to make 
a smooth transition to the colle- 
giate level of play. 

The women said they know 
they will be competitive next 
year although the team dynam- 


ic might be different without 
Nichols and Persson, but look- 
ing ahead they hope to maintain 
the same team vibe they had this 
season. 

“T think we’re pretty stable 
and we’ve got a lot of good 
players that give it their all on 
the team,” Sande said. “I think 
next year we’ll do just as good, 


if not better.” 
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through last few innings 
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trounced 10-7. However, Sac State made it in- 
teresting in the top of seventh when the Hornets 
scored two runs before a fly ball to center field, off 
of junior shortstop Paige Castro, ended the game. 

Although the loss to Idaho State on Friday night 
was not the outcome this year’s team wanted, the 
players still considered it a successful season. With 
departures last season from Emily McCormick, 
Kelli Frye, Lauren Blair and Molly Smith, it left a 
few holes on both defense and offense. 

Two players stepped up this season for first year 
head coach Lori Perez to fill those spots, freshman 
third baseman Alexis Martinez and sophomore first 
baseman Sasha Margulies. 

Martinez finished the season with .303 RBIs, 
two home runs and 26 RBIs, while Margulies led 
the team with an average of .349, a home run and 
was second on the team with 24 RBIs. 

Margulies said the team will take advantage of 
the early off season summer workouts. 

“We are given access to the batting cage to use 
anytime we want,” Margulies said. “It will be nice 
to use it to keep sharp throughout the summer.” 

Now that the season is over, Perez has a long 


‘ checklist the coaching staff put together of needs 


to be completed before the 2015 season. 

Sac State loses four more players this year as se- 
niors catcher Paris Prado, second baseman Yesenia 
Alcala, pitcher Taylor Stroud and with junior short- 
stop Paige Castro. All four played a considerable 
portion of this season as role players or starters. 

In her last year as a Hornet, Stroud went 7-6 and 
had a 3.31 ERA as the No. 2 starter. 

With her career done at Sac State, Stroud is ready 
to focus on making sure she is ready to graduate 
later this month. 


“Now that we are done this season we are focus- 
ing on making sure we pass our finals and catch up 
with our school work,” Stroud said. 

If there was a time that Perez would like to have 
back this season to re-do would be the game against 
Idaho State on April 12 in which she felt her team 
had a win taken away from them. 

With two-outs and a 3-2 count she saw Stroud 
pitched it down the middle for a called ball. The 
result gave new life the Bengal offense when short- 
stop Hailey Breakwell sent a pitch to the burm in 
left field. 

“That pitch she [Stroud] threw I still think about 
it a lot, because of how it affected both teams this 
season,” Perez said. “If it was a called third strike 
we would have been hosting, but that is not what the 
umpire called.” 

Although Sac State did not win a Big Sky tourna- 
ment title, it did crowd the Big Sky all-Conference 
team list. 11 players in total were named to the all- 
conference teams on Wednesday before the tourna- 
ment started. 

Looking ahead to next season, Sac State will 
have four incoming freshman which will add more 
depth to the already talented roster. Perez and the 
coaching staff recruited a pitcher Celina Mathias, 
second baseman Zamari Hinton, shortstop Marissa 
Maligad and third baseman Cassidy Martin. 

Perez said there is a lot to look forward to next 
season, with eight of the 11 players that were named 
to the all-Conference teams. 

“We have a strong core of seniors and juniors, 
along with a hungry sophomore class and talented 
freshman class heading into next season,” Perez 
said. “I am excited to see how this team we have 
now continues to improve and see where it leads to 
next season.” 





TRACK: Coaches and players maintain championship mentality 
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Week for her performance against the 
Aggies. Junior sprinter Caprice Pow- 
ell also found success at the Causeway 
Classic, setting personal records in the 
100 and 200 meter dashes. 

“IT think we’ve had some good per- 
formances,” Raske said. “Our women’s 
sprinters have been really dominant.” 


For the seniors on the team, next 
week’s meet will be a bag of mixed emo- 
tions. It will be the last time they will 
compete donning the green and gold in 
the Big Sky. 

“It’s bittersweet, but very exciting,” 
Pope said. “Not only is it my last confer- 
ence meet, but it’s at my old school. I’m 
so excited to just go to work.” 

Elevation will play a role this week- 
end in Flagstaff. It’s one of the main rea- 


sons Raske decided to redshirt athletes 
for the outdoor season. It’s a detriment 
to long distance runners. However, it can 
provide some benefits. 

“Our main factor we have to consider 
is altitude,” Raske said. “It will help our 
jumpers and throwers and will be an en- 
hancement for them.” 

For the men, the throwers are perform- 
ing well heading into next week’s meet. 
Senior Alberto Millan finished first in 


the shot put and hammer throw at the 
Causeway Classic, and was named Big 
Sky Athlete of the Week. Senior James 
January finished second ‘in the discus 
throw with a personal best of 164-11, 
which made him eighth place all time in 
the Sacramento State record books. 
“Our men’s team has been firing on 
all cylinders,” said throws coach Jeff 
Magley. “We have all our men who are 
in uniform competing qualify for all of 


their events at the meet this weekend.” 
Freshman Garrett Jacobs also con- 
tributed to the throwers success at the 
Causeway Classic, finishing first in the 
javelin throw to sweep the event with 
fellow teammate Emily Kersting. 
“We’re getting into that championship 
mentality,” Magley said. “We still want 


our athletes to compete.” 
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Civil rights contributor teaches at Sacramento State 


By Wendy Aguilar 


As Martin Luther King Jr. was fighting for the 
rights of African Americans in the 60s, Sac State 
government professor Stan Oden was doing what he 
could to help the Civil Rights movement and leading 
a movement of his own. 

Inspired by so many people, Oden dedicated him- 
self to fight for equality of all people and for the 
rights of people of color. 

A larger than life collage with the faces of many 
famous African American figures, and perhaps some 
not as well known, is proudly displayed on his desk. 
With the sun shining in, Oden said he likes to be sur- 
rounded by people who mean something to him and 





who have inspired him. 

At a young age Oden said he showed a huge inter- 
est for politics and the social issues going on in the 
country. 

“I was always involved in politics as a kid,” Oden 
said. “I used to watch political conventions when my 
friends were out playing kickball. I was watching in 
1956, the Democratic and Republican conventions 
because I was interested in what was going on in the 
country as a kid.” 

Although Oden was born and raised in San Diego, 
he said that unlike the south, racism was much more 
subtle. Oden said that black people would never be 
hired in certain positions, but it was masked because 
San Diego was a Navy town. 


Oden said that he used to talk politics with his 
mother and brothers and was involved in student 
government in junior and high school. But his pas- 
sion for social issues and politics did not stop there. 
When Oden transferred from San Diego Community 
College to UC Davis in 1967, he made sure that he 
remained active in the movement for civil rights. 

During the summer of 1968 until the fall, Oden 
became a member of the Black Panther Party. The 
party formed in 1966 and had a reputation of‘using 
force and carrying weapons. 

Oden’s tasks in the party included providing secu- 
rity, helping at rallies and selling papers. 

“I thought it was a very out of the box organiza- 
tion that was trying to shake up the power structure 


to show that black people were not afraid to fight for 
their freedom,” Oden said. “The use of arms was a 
way to show that this organization would go to the 
ultimate level to secure freedom. And it wasn’t really 
something to attack police or attack anybody, but to 
defend themselves when they were going to be at- 
tacked by the police.” 

Apart from rallying for civil rights, the party 
would provide security and help to African Ameri- 
can neighborhoods. 

“The Black Panther Party was doing nothing more 
than trying to deliver services that-the government 
and private industries weren’t willing or did not care 
to do and this was going on all over the country,” 
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CHILL OUT ON CAMPUS 





YARCENIA GARCIA - STATE HORNET 


Sac State Students have different ways of distressing during finals week which include drinking a beer at Round 
Table, resting at the Terminal Lounge, or going to the Tea Garden. 


By Alex Hernandez 


As the semester comes to an 


Hidden in the lower level 
of the University Library, the 


mote peace of mind and clarity 
before entering the tea room. 


end, stress is coming to an all 
time high as students study for 
finals. In between studying, try 
taking a break to recharge. Here 
are some places on campus to 
relax and blow off some steam 
while making it through those 
last finals. 
Japanese Tea Garden 


Sokiku Nakatani tea room and 
garden offers students a glimpse 
on a traditional tea ceremony. 
Although the tea ceremony 
room is only open during cer- 
tain times of the semester, stu- 
dents can visit the outdoor gar- 
den at any time. Designed with 
Japanese tradition in mind, the 
garden’s layout is meant to pro- 


Sit on the wooden bench or the 
rocks and listen to the water 
fountain. 

Round Table 

As the only eatery on cam- 
pus that serves alcohol, the 
bar at Round Table offers six 
types of beer on tap, as well as 
bottled wine and wine coolers. 
If you’re 21, unwind and relax 


with friends at the bar after an 
exam or final without even hav- 
ing to leave campus. There’s 
a three-drink limit per person, 
so don’t expect to get anything 
more than a little buzzed here. 
University Arboretum 
Located next to Parking Lot 
One, the University Arboretum 
is away from the fast pace of 
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POWER YOUR MIND WITH 


BRAIN SMOOTHIES 


By Elizabeth DeCicco 


As finals week arrives, 
and the weather heats up, 
studying and writing essays 
become a recurring burden. 
Finals are undeniably stress- 
ful and dreadful, which 
calls for a refresher that is 
fast, simple, nutritious and 
increases alertness. These 
flavorful, blended smooth- 
ies have certain ingredients 
that enhance brain immu- 
nity and memory; in other 
words, “food for thought” 
to help you power through 
the semester’s end and fin- 
ish strong. 

Blueberries have been 
proven to protect the brain 
against oxidative — stress 
which can lead to Alzheim- 
er’s disease and dementia. 
They can help long-term 
cognitive improvement. 
Blueberries along with spin- 
ach have been shown to re- 
structure parts of the brain 
helping to prevent memory 
loss. 

Spinach has all of the es- 
sentials for vital health: iron, 
potassium, beta-carotene, 
vitamin C and calcium. 

Kale contains vitamin C 
and vitamin K, a powerful 
antioxidant. Kale is high in 
brain-friendly carotenoid 
antioxidants, which protects 
your body and brain from 
oxidative stress. 

Walnuts have  antioxi- 
dants, copper and magne- 
sium and an excellent source 
of omega-3 fatty acids. A 
diet inclusive of a daily 
serving of walnuts reduces 
inflammation in the central 
nervous system and reverses 
cognitive deficits, according 
to Chicago Now. 
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A delicious blueberry 
smoothie with walnuts. 


Bananas are high in anti- 
oxidants, dopamine and se- 
rotonin. Dopamine increas- 
es attention and memory 
while serotonin lifts mood 
and curbs appetite. 

Avocado increases blood 
flow and reduces your blood 
pressure. 

Apples, including _ its 
juice, prevents the loss of an 
important neurotransmitter, 
acetylcholine, which is es- 
sential for brain agility. 

Almonds are very high in 
protein, fiber and omega 3’s 
as well as vitamin e, which 
helps prevent poor memory 
according to a study pub- 
lished in the American Jour- 
nal of Epidemiology. Al- 
mond milk is a great source 
of Vitamin E that also helps 
to reduce cognitive decline. 

Flaxseed oil is omega-3 
rich and helps with mood, 
but also focus and memory. 

Green tea contains L- 
theanine, a beneficial amino 
acid that has a calming ef- 
fect, especially with high 
anxiety levels. 


Ethnic study courses inspire students to 
open their mind to the world we live in 


By Wendy Aguilar 


In a state where Latinos make up the ma- 
jority, one would think California’s educa- 
tional system would reflect that. According 
to the California Department of Education, 
Latinos in 2012/2013 made up 52.7 percent 
of students in the state. 

However, with the majority of students 
in California being Latino, the curriculum 
taught does not reflect the culture and his- 
tory that these students represent. 

After almost two decades of being in 
school and a lifetime of being Latina, walk- 
ing into a Chicano ethnic studies class for 
the first time was surreal and illuminating. 

This ethnic studies class fulfilled a gradu- 
ation requirement, but ethnic studies classes 
are certainly not the path that all students 
decide to take to for their requirement. 
Among all the questions that filled my head 
in class during the semester was why hadn’t 
my educational institutions taught me this 
sooner? 

Earlier this year, democrat California As- 
semblyman Luis Alejo introduced AB 1750 
which would require a standardized ethnic 
studies curriculum in high schools. The 
bill is completely opposite in the direction 
of Arizona’s 2010 law which terminated 
Mexican-American studies curriculum in 
schools. 
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Courtesy OF RICARDO DEARATANHA/LOs ANGELES TimeEs/MCT 


Kyla Artigo, 20, speaks during a discussion group in the Asian American 
Studies class at California State University Long Beach. 


Supporters of the Arizona law claimed 
that Mexican-American studies advocated 
overthrowing the United States and encour- 
aged animosity against whites. 

Ethnic studies does not have a hidden 
agenda to overthrow whites in the U.S., but 
rather to educate how groups of people have 
been oppressed and discriminated against 
over generations. These classes are taught 
to critically think about everyday situations 
that deal with racism, the barriers people of 
color must overcome and bring awareness 
to issues that are still currently present. 


Teaching ethnic studies at a younger age 
can help end racism and discrimination in 
the country by allowing students to become 
aware of issues not necessarily obvious and 
what people have gone through and are cur- 
rently going through. 

For college students who haven’t had the 
opportunity to learn about ethnicity and top- 
ics pertaining to it, the ethnic studies depart- 
ment at Sacramento State is an educational 
forefront that will not just educate students, 
but inspire them to open their minds to the 
world they live in. 


Blueberry brain power smoothie 


1/4 cup raw walnuts, preferably soaked 


Brain power green smoothie 


Ingredients 


2 large handfuls baby spinach or baby kale 


3/4 cup frozen or fresh blueberries 
1/2 banana 
1 tablespoon. chia seeds 
1/2 cup unsweetened green tea 
1/2 unsweetened almond milk 
A handful of ice 


Recipe from withfoodandlove.com. 


1 cup apple juice 
1 ripe banana 
| 2 cup frozen blueberries 
/2 Cup frozen raspberries 


and drained 


Recipe from delish.com. 


/2 Cup raw oats 
| cup pineapple juice 
/2 C. orange juice 
4 handfuls of spinach or kale 
1 tablespoon coconut oil 
2 frozen bananas 





Recipe from adashofsoul.com. 
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Seth Rogen: The family man | RELAX: Wind down 
at Sac State’s serene 
Guy West Bridge 


By Elizabeth DeCicco 


Unlike his usual characters, 
witty Hollywood comedian Seth 
Rogen plays the role of a happy 
family man with a newborn, set- 
tling into a suburban neighbor- 
hood, but the plot eventually 
resembles the 1978 frat comedy, 
“Animal House.” 

In Rogen’s new’ comedy, 
“Neighbors,” a raucous college 
fraternity including Zac Efron’s 
antagonist character, suddenly 
moves in next door and the hi- 
larious battle and R-rated raunchy 


humor between two distinct gen- 
erations begins. 

Directed by Nicholas Stoller 
(“Forgetting Sarah Marshall,” and 
“The Five-Year Engagement’), 
“Neighbors” definitely provides 
the audience plenty of laughter 
and the typical Seth Rogen humor 
that often applies sex and the use 
of illicit drugs. 

Rogen, Efron (“That Awk- 
ward Moment’) and Rose By- 
me (“Bridesmaids”) lead the 
story, along with James Franco’s 
younger brother, Dave Franco, 
Christopher .Mintz-Plasse and 


Jerrod Carmichael. 

Rogen’s character, Mac Rad- 
ner and his wife Kelly (Byrne) 
try to make a cool impression on 
the fraternity, out of fear that they 
would appear as a grown up cou- 
ple, married, with a baby. 

Efron’s character, Teddy, is the 
fraternity’s president whose per- 
fectly built abs and glossy eyes 
represent the “Delta Psi Beta” fra- 
ternity. Rogen’s character knows 
how to enjoy a party, but after 
frequent all-night ragers, the new 
parents take extreme measures 
to try to destroy the chapter and 


evict them. 

Even though “Neighbors” 
was a Classic Rogen comedy, I 
wouldn’t mind neighboring next 
door to Rogen, considering his 
jocose persona and his infamous 
chuckle. 

There were a few humorous 
moments when I barely giggled 
but more moments that made 
me hysterically laugh out loud. 
I would recommend this mov- 
ie only to fans of “Superbad,” 
“Pineapple Express,” and espe- 
cially “This Is The End.” 





PANTHER: Oden organizes rallies for UC’s 
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Oden said. 

After. Oden left the party he 
dedicated himself to issues hap- 
pening on college campuses. As 
the first president of the Black 
Student Union, Oden said he 
helped organize rallies for UC 
universities to increase their ac- 
ceptance rates for people of color 
and a push for ethnic studies. 

- “T think people were ready,” 
Oden said. “It was a time pe- 
tiod when students were dealing 
with the Vietnam War, when the 


counter culture movement was 
going on in terms of students ex- 
perimenting with drugs, there was 
more of an Openness in terms of 
people wanting to meet people 
who they had never met before.” 

40 African Americans attended 
UC Davis that year Oden said, but 
the following quarter the presence 
of African Americans increased to 
100 of the 10,000 total UC Davis 
students. 

History professor Joseph Paler- 
mo considers Oden a good friend 
and believes he is a great addition 
to the faculty. 

“There are few people I’ve ever 


Full Service Florist Si Fe 1§ 
2400 J St » (916) 441 A478 


M-F 8am-6pm + Sat 9am-4pm « Sun Sam-4pm 


FREE PARKING 
www.RellesFlorist.com 


met who are more knowledgeable 
about the African-American civil 
rights movement because Stan 
was at the center of just about ev- 
ery struggle for social justice that 
took place in San Diego, Davis, 
Berkeley, Oakland, and he has 
continued that spirit of commu- 
nity involvement here in Sacra- 
mento,” Palermo said. 

Now encouraging diversity 
among faculty at Sac State, Oden 
said that hiring faculty of color 
has been lousy and criticizes ad- 
ministration as well as other fac- 
ulty who have the opportunity to 
include diverse faculty into their 


Women’s 
Health 
Specialists 


ranks. 

Oden believes that a more di- 
verse faculty will share similar 
experiences with students and 
therefore students could be under- 
stood better and be inspired. 

Voicing his opinions has always 
been important to him, Oden said 
because to create change some- 
thing that must be done. 

“I spoke my mind so a lot of 
people» sometimes didn’t agree 
with me, but I was able to get a 
certain view point out there that 
wasn’t out there before,’ Oden 
said. 
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campus. The three acre Arbo- 
retum has over 1000 trees and 
rare plants currently in bloom. 
Instead of having lunch in the 
Union, walk to the arbore- 
tum and enjoy a tranquil and 
peaceful break in between 
your school day. It is so quiet 
there, you may forget you are 
still on campus. 

Guy West Bridge 

Named after the first presi- 
dent of Sac State, the Guy 
West bridge suspends over 
the American river while con- 
necting the campus to Univer- 
sity Avenue and the American 
River bike trail. For stress re- 
lief in between study sessions, 
walk across the bridge and en- 
joy the scenery and fresh air 
of the river. If you have extra 
time, walk or ride your bike 
along the river trail and admire 
the native flowers and wildlife 
there. 

The Terminal Lounge 

If music is your stress re- 
lief, then the terminal lounge 
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is the perfect place to unwind 
in between exams. Located on 
the second floor of The Union, 
the Terminal Lounge offers 
six soundproof rooms perfect 
for listening to music, watch- 
ing a movie with friends or a 
quick nap. All you need is a 
One Card to gain access to the 
lounge’s music library, moy- 
ies and games. Because of 
the limited amount of rooms, 
openings fill up fast and it is 
recommended students __re- 
serve a room ahead of time. 

Indoor track at The 
WELL 

Let go of stress by utilizing 
The Well on campus. Exer- 
cise is a known stress reliever 
and the indoor track in The 
WELL 1s a perfect way to get 
started. There you can run rain 
or shine, take a shower in the 
locker room and head straight 
back to class. If running isn’t 
for you, hit the weights, play 
racquetball with friends of 
dance your stress off ina Zum- 
ba class. 


SiR FINALS! 
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..and we design the experience around you. 


William Jessup University’s School of Professional Studies offers 
evening and weekend classes designed for the adult learner. 


Master of Arts in Teaching 
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e Sparkling Pool 
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e DVD Library 
e Study Lounge 
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e Private Washer & Dryer 
e Granite Countertops 


a Tew extra surprises — ALL RIGHT HERE. 


¢ Stainless Steel Appliances 
e Expanded Cable w/Showtime 
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e BBQ Island 





